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CSC is making ammonia 
at top capacity! 


The Dixie Chemical Division of CSC, at Sterlington, Louisiana, is at it 
24 hours a day producing more than a thousand tons of 


anhydrous ammonia every week. 


Gulf Coast manufacturers are utilizing the bulk of this production 





by converting it into nitrogen-rich fertilizers. 
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DIXIE CHEMICAL DIVISION » COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Too many SPILLS 
in your 


packaging fills 7 


» 
© ge. SoC Ns co om oe tea 
i 





Too much WAIT 
in your 
weighing 7 





It’s the business of Bemis Multiwall Special- 


ists to find whether there is time or material BEMIS BRO. BAG C0. 


waste in the filling, closing, and handling Peoria, Ill. « East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. 

of multiwall paper shipping sacks. They San Francisco, Calif.+ St. Helens, Ore.» Wilmington, Calif. 
study your packaging operation right in your 
plant and suggest ways to keep it at top effi- 
ciency. You are invited to make full use of 
this Bemis service without obligation. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston © Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte 
s, a * Chicago # Denver © Detroit * Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Flo. 
Six Bemis plants are devoted entirely to the Houston * Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk 


i i uali i per Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando © Fhoenix « Pittsbu 
production of high q ty multiwall pa pga, i a . Solt loke City ® heatiies Wanbe pes 
shipping sacks. 
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A Complete 
Service 


Ta. strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 





Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Cayce, S. C. 
Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 

Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





FACTORIES 
No. Weymouth, Mass. 


Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 

Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Alexandria, Va. 





Baltimore, Md. _—_ Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N. C. 
Carteret, N. J. | Havana, Cuba 


Charleston, S.C. Henderson, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohie Houlton, Me. 
Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. 


SALES OFFICES 
Columbia, S. C. 


Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 


Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
No. Weymouth, Mass. 

Pensacola, Fla. 
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Yeu indeed —Chase Bags are mighty good 
to have around your products—whatever 
they may be. Good because they’re designed 
to best meet your packaging requirements. 

Chase has had one hundred years of engi- 
neering experience in designing containers 
of all types—cotton, burlap, paper, open 
mesh, and waterproof bags for the extra 
protection of hard-to-carry, dry and wet 
products. 

Your nearby Chase Salesman is techni- 
cally trained to analyze your needs and 
specify the container that best combines 
protection and economy. He will be glad to 
consult with you. 

Remember the name—Chase Bags—the 
better containers that are GOOD TO HAVE 
AROUND. 

More than 100 Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


BOISE * BUFFALO * CHAGRIN FALLS, O. * CLEVELAND * CROSSETT, ARK. 


* DALLAS * DENVER °* 





DETROIT * GOSHEN, IND. 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * KANSAS CITY * MEMPHIS * MILWAUKEE * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY * ORLANDO, FLA.* PHILADELPHIA® PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE.® REIDSVILLE, N.C.* ST. LOUIS * SALT LAKE CITY * TOLEDO 














@ MissouriChemicalCompany, 

Joplin, Mo., products have been 
MISSOURI CHEMICAL COMPANY the supply for many users during 
recent years of ESTABLISHING 
the fertilizer frontier. 





Fertilizer manufacturers 
producing well-conditioned, economical, 
mixed fertilizers have realized the advantage of using 
SPENSOL (SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS). The technical perfection of 
SPENSOL assures you the finest of mixed fertilizers. Your customers appreciate 
your use of the finest basic materials in fertilizer mixes, so—use SPENSOL! Write 
to Spencer Chemical Company today, 2A Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo.— 
Manufacturers of ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER— 
SPENSOL (SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS) for your free Booklet entitled “Here 
are the answers to some of your questions about Nitrogen”. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY gfe 
EXECUTIVE and SALES OFFICES, DWIGHT BLDG, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. SFE NCR) 
WORKS, PITTSBURG, KANSAS ay) 


COMPOSITION OF SPENSO § 
Ammonium Total Nitrogen | Nitrate Nitrogen 





A 65.0 21.7 \. 40.6 11.36 


37.0 11.65 








See 
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Thé Nevediies Situation for 1947-48 


PREPARED BY THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


URING 1947-48 the United States and 
its possessions will have available ‘more 
commercial fertilizers than ever before 

—about double the prewar quantities. Com- 
pared with last year there will be about four 
per cent more nitrogen, five per cent more 
potash, and six per cent more phosphate. In 
spite of these increases, however, supplies will 
not be sufficient to meet all farmers’ require- 
ments. Nitrogen will be particularly short of 
needs and potash continues to be tight. 
Phosphate supplies are expected to be more 
nearly adequate. 

About 816 thousand tons! of commercial 
nitrogen will. be available as fertilizer this 
year, compared with: about 785 thousand 
tons used last year. Phosphate for fertilizers 
will total 1,850 thousand tons P,O;, compared 
with 1,745 thousand tons last -year. -The 


supply of potash for fertilizers will be about 


900 thousand tons K2O, whereas 854 thousand 
tons were available last year. 


Since the 1946-47 tonnages in each case 
represented record levels, the quantities ex- 
pected this year will set new records. 


Nitrogen 

The United States is the largest producer 
and the largest importer of nitrogen in the 
world. Heavy imports have continued to be 
necessary even though domestic nitrogen pro- 
duction has increased greatly. .We.now use 
more than twice as much nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer in a year as we did before the war, and 
more than any other country.. 





1 The word “tons” as used in this report means short 
tons of 2,000 pounds. . 





Estimated domestic production of commer- 
cial nitrogen for fertilizer this year is: :690 
thousand tons, compared with 665 thousand 
tons last year. The highest wartime produc- 
tion of fertilizer nitrogen was 417 thousand 
tons in 1945; the prewar (1934-38) average 
production was only 166 thousand tons. The 
increase of commercial production this year 
over last will be substantially all in the form 
of nitrogen solutions. Commercial production 
of the solid forms of nitrogen is expected to be 
about the same as last year. Solutions now 
comprise a little more than one-third of the 
total commercial output of fertilizer nitrogen 
in the United States. The nitrogen contained 
in this form alone for 1947-48 exceeds the 
combined quantities in all forms of United 
States manufacture for fertilizer prior to 1941. 
(See Table I.) 

Thé International Emergency Food Council 
(now the International Emergency Food 
Committee of the Council of FAO) which 
recommends allocations of world supplies of 
nitrogen fertilizers to the respective coun- 
tries, has earmarked 187 thousand tons of 
nitrogen to be imported by the United States. 
This nitrogen will come chiefly from Chile and 
Canada, with a small amount from Norway. 
(See Table II.) The United States is scheduled 
to export to some 20 countries about 61 
thousand tons of commercial nitrogen (57 
thousand tons in solid material and four thou- 
sand in solutions). Net imports for the United 
States will therefore be 126 thousand’ tons, 
about the same as last year. =e 

Imports scheduled from Canada for 1947-48 
will be somewhat smaller than last year, the 
reduction being principally in calcium cyan- 
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TABLE I. 


NITROGEN SUPPLY FOR UNITED STATES AND 
PossEssions: ESTIMATED QUANTITIES FOR 
‘ AGRICULTURAL Purposes, 1947-48 Com- 

PARED WITH 1945-46 AND 1946-47 





Contained Nitrogen 





1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 
Tons Tons Tons 
149,200 193,700 185,000 


137,400 160,500 150,000 


Material 
U.S. Production: 
Ammonium sulphate. . 
(Byproduct and synthetic) 
Ammonium nitrate 
(32.5% grade) 
Ammonium nitrate 

com 
(20.5% grade) 
Ammonium phosphate. . . 
Sodium nitrate 
(Byproduct and synthetic) 
Urea mixtures 
Nitrogen solutions 
Organics 


21,500 


10,500 
29,200 


7,800 
212,000 
30,000 


21,000 


18,000 
27,000 


7,500 
251,000 
30,000 





Total Domestic Produc- 


665,200 689,500 


Imports: 
Canada 99,900 
85,300 


1,100 


83,600 
102,000 
1,600 


187,200 





Total Imtorts 186,300 


Total Domestic Produc- 


tion and Imports...... 851,500 


67,000 


876,700 


Exports: 61,000 

(Scheduled) 

Net Suptly U. S. and 
possessions 





784,500 815,700 


TABLE II. 


NITROGEN IMPORT PROGRAM OF UNITED STATES 
AND PossEssIONs: 1947-48 COMPARED WITH 
1946-47, By Country OF ORIGIN 





1947-48 
Contained 
Nitrogen 

ons 
2,300 


12,300 
20,300 
33,100 
15,600 


83,600 


1946-47 
Contained 
Nitrogen 
Tons 

2,400 


11,000 
19,700 
36,800 
30,000 


99,900 


Country of origin 
and material 
From Canada: 
Ammonium phosphate. .. . 
11-48-0 


Ammonium phosphate... . 
20-0 


Ammonium sulphate 
Ammonium nitrate 
Calcium cyanamid 


Total Canadian 


From Chile: 
Sodium nitrate 





85,300 102,000 


From Norway: 


Calcium nitrate.......... 1,100 


186,300 


1,600 
187,200 





Total imports 


amid. Imports from Chile, on the other hand, 
will be approximately 20 per cent larger. 
About 637 thousand tons of nitrate of soda 
are expected this year, compared with 533 
thousand tons received in 1946-47. Also, 
importers have advised that scheduled im- 
ports will be delivered on a more timely basis: 
200 thousand tons of nitrate of soda are prom- 
ised by December 31, 1947, compared with 
only 100 thousand tons on the corresponding 
date a year ago. 

The aggregate supply of nitrogen available 
for use as plant food in the United States and 
possessions will be the domestic production 
of 690 thousand tons plus met imports of 126 
thousand tons, or a total of 816 thousand 
tons of nitrogen. 

No part of the above-mentioned supplies of 
commercial nitrogen is going to the Army for 
occupied areas abroad. All the nitrogen 
shipped from the United States to those areas 
is being produced by the Army in Govern ment- 
owned plants. 

Phosphates 

The expected phosphate supply of 1,850 
thousand tons P.O; for fertilizer this. year 
will be the largest quantity ever available to 
United States agriculture. This is an increase 
of 105 thousand tons P.O;, or about six per 
cent over last year. Most of the increase will 
come from the production of normal super- 
phosphate. Production of concentrated super- 
phosphate and wet base goods will be only 
slightly larger than production last year. 
Exports and imports of phosphates aresmall. 

Potash 

The supply of potash for United States 
agriculture in 1947-48 is expected to be about 
900 thousand tons of K,O. This is an increase 
of about five per cent over last year. At the 
same time it will be the smallest annual in- 
crease in potash supplies since 1943-44, 

Of the 900 thousand tons of K20 expected 
to be available, 865 thousand tons will be 
produced from mineral deposits and lake 
brines in the United States, about 15 thou- 
sand tons or a little more will be imported 
from Europe, and the balance will come from 
other potash sources in the United States. 

The capacity for potash production in 
Europe is very large, especially in eastern 
Germany. Free movement of this potash in 
commerce would enable the needs of the 
United States to be met in full. 

United States Consumption 

During the period from July 1, 1947, 
through June 30, 1948, the consumption of 
processed fertilizer in the United States, in- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Growing Importance of Secondary and 
Minor Elements and the Need 
for Their Control 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The primary concern of the fertilizer in- 
dustry has been that of supplying N, P, and 
K in available form for the purpose of in- 
creasing the acre yields of crop plants. But 
considerable amounts of Ca, S, C1, and Na 
have also been applied to the land as necessary 
carriers of the N, P, and K. In addition, 
most fertilizer materials have contained small 
amounts of such elements as Mg and B in 
the form of impurities. More recently it has 
become common practice to make supple- 
mental use of salts supplying Mn, Zn, and Cu 
for correcting deficiencies in these elements. 
For the purposes of this paper, the carrier 
group of accessory elements will be labeled 
“secondary elements’’ and the others ‘‘minor 
elements.” 

All of these elements have been shown to 
have value for increasing crop yields. This 
does not mean that all soils tend to be de- 
ficient in all of them or that all crops neces- 
sarily require all of them. The evidence 
shows, however, that many soils contain only 
very limited amounts of one or more of them. 
It also shows that each of them has value for 
growing at least several important crop plants. 
In other words, each of these elements has 
been applied to more than one soil to the 
advantage of more than one crop. 

Guaranties of Minor Elements 

Since all of these elements have value for 
crop-production purposes and, therefore, could 
be claimed as fertilizer constituents, it be- 
comes necessary to consider them in relation 
to the problem of fertilizer control. The case 
is clearest for the minor elements. If a soil is 
deficient in boron, for example, this element 
must be supplied in readily available form, 
either as a material or as part of -a mixed 
fertilizer. In either case it is desirable that 
the manufacturer make a guarantee concern- 
ing it. This guarantee must show the quantity 
or percentage of B and its solubility in some 
agreed-upon solvent. The essential point is 


*An address before the First Annual Convention of 
the Association of American Fertilizer Control Officials 
: the pane Hotel, Washington, D. C., on October 

1, 194 


that the user of the product be provided with 
dependable information as to how much B 
the fertilizer contains and the extent to which 
this B is available for crop use. 

It happens that most of the B of commerce 
is in the form of borax, a compound that is 
readily soluble in water. But B can also be 
obtained in the form of the relatively insoluble 
ulexite or colemanite. It can also be supplied 
as a borosilicate glass, in any degree of solu- 
bility desired. Such glass is now available as 
a by-product and much larger amounts of it 
could be supplied if the demand justified. 
Very good arguments could be developed in 
favor of these less soluble forms of B. Since 
there is a possible choice of B materials, it 
becomes necessary to make the guarantee in 
terms of a standard laboratory method of 
procedure for determining the solubility of 
this element. 

All of the minor elements listed earlier in 
this paper are now being applied to soils in 
the form of one or another of their salts. In 
some cases the salts are being applied as a 
spray. In guaranteeing the amount of the 
element, an agreement must be reached as to 
whether the percentages are to be expressed in 
terms of the elements, like N; in terms of the 
oxides, like P2.O; and K,O; or in terms of some 
standard salt, such as borax. 

It is important to keep in mind that addi- 
tions may be made to the present list of minor 
elements. Thus Mo is known to be of value 
to some plants, and it is believed that, in due 
time, small amounts of a considerable number 
of other elements may be found to be essential. 
This raises a question as to what minor ele- 
ments a manufacturer should be permitted to 
claim in this guarantee as of today, and as to 
what the procedure would be in obtaining 
permission for guaranteeing others. It might 
well be argued that, as long as the manu- 
facturer made his fertilizer conform to his 
guarantee, he should be permitted to give 
the facts concerning any element that might 
be contained in it. ; 

On this basis, however, one is immediately 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Phosphate Rock 
In First Half of 1947 


Total mine production of phosphate rock 
in the United States in the first half of 1947, 
according to reports of producers to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior, was 4,667,220 long tons. Phos- 
phate rock sold or used in the first half of 
1947, (4,638,158) long tons, was more than a 
million tons greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1946; the value, $23,986,736, was 
over ten million dollars greater. The average 
value of the phosphate rock sold or used in- 
creased nearly a dollar per ton, from $4.24 in 
the first half of 1946 to $5.17 in the similar 
period of 1947, increases being reported in all 
classes of rock except soft rock from Florida. 
Total stocks reported in producers’ hands on 
June 30, 1947, were considerably larger than 
at the end of the first six months of 1946. 

In the first half of 1947, phosphate rock was 
mined in Florida, Tennessee, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, and apatite in Virginia. Florida was 
the leading shipper, as usual, its marketed 
production increasing to more than four 
times that of its nearest competitor, Ten- 
nessee. Shipments of Florida land pebble and 
soft rock increased, but there was a consider- 


able decline in the shipments of the Florida 
hard rock phosphate. The average value of 
the shipments of soft rock was the same as in 
the corresponding period of 1946, but there 
were marked increases in the average values 
of the shipments of land pebble and hard rock. 
The total values of the shipments of land 
pebble and soft rock increased; that of hard 
rock decreased. 


The quantity of Tennessee rock sold or 
used in the first half of 1947 was greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1946, and the 
value was more than half a million dollars 
greater. 

Idaho showed a tremendous increase in the 
quantity of phosphate rock sold or used in 
the first six months of 1947 over the January- 
to-June period of 1947, jumping from 109,658 
long tons in the first half year of 1946 to 619,- 
926 tons in the same period of 1947. The aver- 
age value increased from $5.42 to $5.84, and 
the total value was over six times as great as 
jn the first six months of 1946. 


Montana shipments in the first six months 
of 1947 were considerably larger than those 
of the corresponding period of 1946, reaching 
106,185 long tons with a total value of $687,- 
085, and an average value of $6.47. 


SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE PHOSPHATE-ROCK INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1946 AND 1947 
































1946 1947 
Long tons Long tons 
Phosphate P20 Phosphate P.O; 
rock content rock content 
Production (immed) ...............-.5... 3,283,179 1,066,615 4,667,220 1,502,994 
Sold or used by producers: 
Florida: 
DOSS Le 8 es Acne ae ere 2,246,595 754,783 3,034,064 1,012,885 
MENS Ch iccc cca neon ee secs s 49,025 10,229 57,168 11,722 
1 eR Cen ey | en Neer 55,432 20,182 40,130 14,620 
FUERTE WEMOED a. ocd x see ce ckKs 2,351,052 785,194 3,131,362 1,039,227 
PIS nce eed cone cea ces a 2726,149 2210,552 780,685 222,930 
MEMES Pace Retain cn be ci 109,658 34,424 619,926 192,995 
PRIS Re ee sits ue swan eas 84,241 27,250 106,185 33,256 
PMN heen Coeiee haa erat (2) (2) — ae 
Total, United States.............. 3,271,100 1,057,420 4,638,158 1,488,408 
Stocks in producers’ hands, June 30: 
MMMMERE ee rere tre eee che oe SS 503,000 169,000 681,000 224,000 
Dine OR Che hew pee ae eines 331,000 91,000 355,000 100,000 
SOR eerie has curr h Anka e chert 19,000 6,000 30,000 9,000 
RE eee ee eee 853,000 266,000 1,066,000 333,000 





1 Includes brown-rock matrix of sinter grade and sintered brown rock. 
2 Virginia included with Tennessee. ; 
3 Does not include plant stocks of washer-grade matrix. 
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Fertilizer in South Carolina Agriculture 


By DR. GILBEART H. COLLINGS 


Professor of Agronomy and Soils, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


The subject of commercial fertilizer is fore- 
most in the minds of all of us assembled here. 
Many of us have the feeling, and we may not 
be very far wrong, that the consumption of 
commercial fertilizers in South Carolina 
largely determines the agricultural well-being 
of the State. Outsiders from the more favored 
agricultural States may not be so sure of this. 
In fact, they may at first thought violently 
disagree with us. One successful mid-western 
farmer I know made this remark after travel- 
ing over the State of South Carolina, ‘‘If the 
farm economy as I have seen it in South 
Carolina is representative of a commercial 
fertilizer consuming territory, then I hope 
my State of Illinois will never adopt the 
practice.” My answer to this was, ‘‘Brother, 
I would certainly have hated for you to have 
seen the State, if we had never adopted the 
practice of applying commercial fertilizers.” 
And what would have been our corp yields 
today, had the practice never been adopted? 
Well, it would be somewhat of a guess on my 
part, but I doubt whether our cotton yields 
would have been over 100 pounds of lint an 
acre, and our corn yields over 10 bushels of 
grain per acre, and the yields of our other 
crops probably would have been of like di- 
mensions. 

Like any other land area of the earth’s 
surface, South Carolina has its advantages 
and its disadvantages as an agricultural region. 
Successful farming in South Carolina, as in 
any other agricultural State, would demand 
the exploitation of the State’s climate and 
soil advantages and the correcting or mini- 
mizing, as far as possible, of their deficiencies. 
Why not let’s put our cards on the table and 
see what we have here in South Carolina? All 
of us want a better and a more prosperous 
agriculture in the State. In addition, many of 
our number desire a greater sale of commercial 
fertilizers. These desires are not incom- 
patible and I see no reason why both goods 
cannot be obtained. Now, let us look at the 
facts. 

The State of South Carolina at least ap- 
proaches, if it is not in fact, a subtropical land. 





*Talk delivered before the South Carolina Fertilizer 
Conference, July 15, 1947 





Its winters are short and crops may be grown 
12 months of the year. 


The total rainfall in South Carolina is 
excellent—no, I did not say ideal—but excel- 
lent: 45 inches at Columbia, 50 inches in the 
Northeastern part of the State, and 55 or 
more inches here at Clemson in the North- 
western part of the State. Although an 
acceptable yield of most summer grown crops 
actually utilizes only five to 10 acre-inches 
of water, it so happens that our crops do 
suffer at some time during every growing 
season because of a lack of water. The dis- 
tribution of our rainfall is not ideal and the 
water absorptive capacity or retaining ability 
of our soils is such that, many a year, you have 
seen and I have seen crop yields in many 
localities determined largely by available 
water rather than by the supply of plant 
nutrients. Because this situation is so con- 
stant, occurring year after year, the farmer’s 
resulting loss is so great that it can be only a 
question of time until irrigation of field crops 
in South Carolina will be an established cus- 
tom. Surely the bold streams of the Piedmont 
and the swamps of the Low County will be 
made to give up their life-giving waters and 
to contribute to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a more profitable system of farming 
in the State. While it is not as yet an exten- 
sive common practice to irrigate, it should be, 
and I predict it will be the common practice 
in the lifetime of some of us who are present 
here today. When this is done, we will have 
in South Carolina better pastures, and higher 
yields of corn, cover crops, and cotton will 
result—a more balanced farm income will 
naturally follow. And what many of you 
are primarily interested in, the financial re- 
turns from the application of commercial 
fertilizers will be higher and the number of 
satisfied fertilizer consumers will be increased. 


Although South Carolina has a long growing 
season, this does not mean that the State 
can grow successfully all crops that can be 
produced in areas farther north, although this 
is a popular misconception held by many 
laymen. Many field crops of the North, like 
timothy and red clover, do-not tolerate our 


(Continued on page 24) 
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McVickar Appointed Chief 
Agronomist of N. F. A. 


Dr. Malcolm H. McVickar, Agronomist at 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, has been appointed Chief Agron- 
omist of the National Fertilizer Association, 
according to an announcement by President 
Maurice H. Lockwood. Dr. McVickar, who 
succeeds the late H. R. Smalley, will assume 
his duties February ist. 


One of the younger group of enterprising 
soil scientists, Dr. McVickar comes from an 


Malcolm H. McVicar 


Illinois farm family, long identified with 
agriculture. As an undergraduate at the 
University of Illinois, his primary attention 
was given to animal husbandry and agronomy; 
at Ohio State University, where he was 
awarded his doctor’s degree in 1939, his major 
interest was in soil testing. 


For two years following his studies at Ohio 
State, Dr. McVickar organized and directed 
an agronomic publicity program for producers 
of Ohio Certified Seeds. After a brief period 
with the Farm Security Administration in 
Oiho, he became Assistant Agronomist, 
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Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
supervising the agronomic field work, both at 
Blacksburg and at the outlying field stations. 
On the basis of his research at the Virginia 
Station, he has produced more than 20 bulle- 
tins and scientific articles; he is also a frequent 
contributor to the farm press. 

Dr. McVickar has been active in agricul- 
tural experiment work. Through his efforts 
and those of his co-workers, 90 bushels of 
corn were produced on an old worn-out broom- 
sedge infested field in 1946—the result of 
proper fertilization and other sound cultural 
practices. 

Well-known in fertilizer and agricultural 
circles, Dr. McVickar is a member of the 
American Society of Agronomy, Soil Science 
Society of America, Virginia Academy of 
Science, and other scientific groups, as well as 
the Rotary Club. 


New Swift Phosphate Rock Plant 
Completed 


With the completion of the new washer and 
flotation plant, the newl phosphate rock 
mine of Swift & Co. Plant Food Division, near 
Ft. Meade, Fla., is now ready to go into pro- 
duction, according to an announcement by 
C. T. Prindeville, vice-president. This new 
construction, which has been under way for 
two years, will mean a 50 per cent increase 
in the company’s phosphate rock production. 








New Swift Washer and Flotation Plant 


“The fertilizer industry,” Mr. Prindeville 
said, ‘‘is now producing more than twice the 
average amount of plant food that was used 
in the five years preceding the war. Despite 
this production increase, demands have been 
even greater. However, Swift & Company 


and other industry members are continuing to 
do all they can to meet these increased de- 
mands,”’ 

The new Swift phosphate plant near Ft. 
Meade is the company’s second mine now 
operating in the Florida phosphate field. 


Phosphate rock in Florida is mined by 
stripping off the layer of soil over the phos- 
phate deposit. Huge draglines remove the 
phosphate matrix, which is then pumped 
hydraulically to the washer. Coarse particles 
of phosphate rock are separated from the clay 
and sand in the washer, then are dried pre- 
paratory to grinding. The fine particles 
remaining in the water, consisting of phos- 
phate and sand, go to the flotation unit, 
where they are separated. Thus a large 
quantity of valuable phosphate, formerly 
wasted with the wash water, is now recovered. 


October Superphosphate 


During the month of October, production 
of all kinds of superphosphate (figured on the 
basis of 18 per cent A. P. A.) totaled 890,888 
tons, as compared with 808,503 tons in Sep- 
tember and 754,215 tons in October 1946, 
according to the figures of the U. S. Bureau 
of Census. 

Normal superphosphate output of 791,625 
tons was the largest for any October on 
record and only 12,000 tons less than the all- 
time high for a month’s output which was 
achieved last May. Stocks on hand at the 
end of October came to 684,631 tons. 

Concentrated superphosphate established 
a record for a month’s output with 37,994 
tons reported. This is an increase of over 
30 per cent on the October, 1946 production. 
Shipments were about the same as production, 
leaving stocks on hand of 63,233 tons. 





Wet- 
Concen- Base 
Normal _ trated Goods 
18% 45% 18% 
APA BoP A,. A, POA 
Production Tons Tons Tons 
October, 1947....... 791,625 37,944 4,403 
September, 1947.....727,852 29,911 5,873 
October, 1946....... 677,027 29,072 4,508 
Shipments and used in 
Producing Plants 
October, 1947....... 796,366 37,842 3,334 
September, 1947... ..769,973 27,766 1,317 
October, 1946....... 728,635 30,141 2,097 
Stocks on Hand 
October 31, 1947... .684,631 -63,233 15,225 
September 30, 1947. .676,879 62,584 14,156 
October 31, 1946:-;. 537,542 - -47,908 ---10,600 
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Middle West Committee to Hold 
Soil Improvement Meeting 


The Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a one-day joint meeting 
of agronomists and soils men of the middle 
west area with the fertilizer industry on 
Thursday, February 26, 1948, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 

The meeting is open to all interested mem- 
bers of the fertilizer and related industries. 


College men from thirteen states have been 
invited to review their recent research work 
on soil fertility. The discussion will center 
around the general theme, ‘‘Factors Affecting 
the Efficient Use of Fertilizers.”” The morning 
session will be devoted to review of experi- 
mental work. A question and answer discus- 
sion is scheduled for the afternoon session 
with a panel of agronomists heading the dis- 
cussion. 


More Eastern Ammonium 
Nitrate to Be Exported 


Because recent power shortages on the 
West Coast have resulted in losses of antici- 
pated ammonium nitrate production, 3,000 
tons of which were destined for export under 
the. world-wide distribution recommended 
last spring by the International Emergency 
Food Council, the Office of Materials Dis- 
tribution has asked producers in other areas 
to supply this export amount. 

Under the OMD fertilizer export program 
announced last July, 16 per cent of their 
1946-47 production of ammonium nitrate was 
the maximum for which producers were re- 
quired to accept export orders during the 
1947-48 fertilizer year. The changes an- 
nounced raise this ceiling only slightly, to 
approximately 16.6 per cent of base period 
output. The action does not increase the 


total export quota set last Spring, but merely 
rearranges the sources of supply without 
seriously burdening them, OMD pointed out. 
Shipments are to be spread over a three- 
month period in order to minimize interfer- 
ence with domestic orders. 

Ammonium nitrate producers affected by 
the changes are Tennessee Valley Authority, 
whose output is distributed by Associated 
Cooperatives, Inc., Sheffield, Ala.; the Lion 
Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark., and the 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. These companies have been notified by 
letter of their individual shares of the 3,000 
tons to be added to the amount of ammonium 
nitrate they were expected to export under 
the 1947-48 program. OMD officials said this 
redistribution was made after consultation 
with producers concerned, at a meeting at 
which it was also proposed that all exports be 
scheduled in such a manner that a sizeable 
proportion of any company’s monthly output 
would be available for domestic delivery. 


Bemis Distributes 
Presidential Election Folders 


With election year in the offing Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. is again distributing its Presidential 
Elections Folder—a record of electoral votes 
by state and party from 1860 to the present. 
Printed in three colors, the folders contain a 
color-coded chart which shows at a glance the 
elected and defeated presidential candidates 
starting with Lincoln, the party affiliation, the 
number of electoral votes from each state and 
how these votes ere cast. 


The period covered by the Presidential 
Election information in this folder approxi- 
mates the history of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
which was established in 1858. Copies of this 
handy reference may be obtained by writing 
to the nearest Bemis Bro. Bag Co. office. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Organics Market Dominated. by Feed Trade. Potash Producers Find Transportation Improved. No 
Further Imports of European Potash Reported. Sulphate of Ammonia Prices Increase. 
Eastern Superphosphate Position Improved 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, January 7, 1948. 


Organics 


The feed trade continued to out-bid the 
fertilizer people for available supplies of 
tankage and blood and the market was pretty 
well cleaned up for nearby shipment. Last 
sales of tankage and blood were made at 
$10.00 to $10.50 per unit of ammonia ($12.15 
to $12.76 per unit N), f.o.b. shipping points. 
The demand from the fertilizer trade was 
very small on account of present asking prices. 
Vegetable meals for quick shipment were 
hard to obtain and some mills were sold ahead 
for a considerable period. Linseed meal was 
especially scarce for quick shipment: and 
cottonseed meal was offered at $100.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. southern points and soybean meal at 
$95.00 per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill. Hoof meal 
was offered at $9.00 per unit of ammonia 
($10.94 per unit N). The small amount of low 
grade organics that were offered brought high 
prices and buyers seemed glad to obtain them. 


Fish Meal 
Some material was reported sold to the feed 
trade at $175.00 per ton, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Supplies of this material are very low because 
very little new material is being obtained. 


Castor Pomace 


*” The demand continued good for this ma- 
terial and producers were busy filling old con- 
tracts. No additional material was offered. 


Potash 


P Most fertilizer manufacturers still report 
they are short of their requirements but pro- 
ducers are doing their utmost to fill their 
needs as quickly as possible and report a 
better movement of empty freight cars. No 


additional reports were heard of any more 
foreign material coming in either from French 
or German sources. 


Superphosphate 
Producers report they are in a good position 
to take care of domestic demands, particu- 
larly in the East. However, this situation is 
expected to change as soon as the heavy ship- 
ping season gets under way. Triple super- 
phosphate is still far short of the demand. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

It has been confirmed that a number of 
plants have increased their price to $40.00 per 
ton, f.o.b. ovens, effective January 1st. Still 
other producers are raising their prices, effec- 
tive February 1st. The new range in price 
will be from $35.00 to $40.00.:per ton, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Importers report regular arrivals of this 
material continue at most ports. The demand 
is still far in excess of the supply. 


Bone Meal 
Some producers are sold ahead for 60 days 
and very little material is being offered. 
Market is in a strong position. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
A small amount of foreign nitrogenous was 
offered but the price was much higher than 
the domestic market. Domestic producers 
continue sold ahead. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Export shipments continue on nitrate of 
ammonia and outlook for domestic trade to 
get any additional supplies looks rather poor 
at the moment. Materials for spring top 
dressing will be short, based on best informa- 
tion on hand at the present time. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Fertilizer Material Demand Continues Strong 
but Farmers Slow in Placing Orders. 
Material Transportation Improves. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, January 5, 1948. 


Most of the chemical fertilizer materials 
are still in short supply, and the demand con- 
tinues strong. Farmers are still slow in order- 
ing out their mixtures. Shipments of most of 
the raw materials are on contract and are 
slightly behind schedule. Trading in general 
shows the normal quietness for this season of 
the year. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Supply is unusually 
tight and, due to excessive demand and lim- 
ited car supply, a stronger market is looked 
for. Price range is from $35.00 to $40.00 per 
ton in bulk, f.o.b. ovens. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firm and 


demand isin excess of presently available stocks. 


Ammonium Nitrate.—Requirements are far in 
excess of production and supply. 

Castor Pomace.—No new business is offered 
and any shipments are on standing contracts. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Any demand is 
almost entirely from feeding trade, with the 
market rather dull. Prices suggested run 
$10.00 to $10.75 ($12.15 to $13.07 per unit N), 
for blood, and $10.00 to $10.50 ($12.15 to 
$12.76 per unit N) for tankage. Some tankage 
was sold at $10.00 ($12.15 per unit N). Bone 
is in very scant supply and mostly under con- 
tract. 


Fish Scrap.—Offerings are very scarce and 
market is firm at previous high prices. 


Phosphate Rock.—Shipments are moving 
steadily and this activity precludes any accu- 
mulation of stocks. The car supply situation 
has been somewhat improved, and the pro- 
duction is practically all under contract. 


Superphosphate-—Stocks continue in short 
supply and the demand is generally very 
heavy. ; 

Potash.—Demand continues very much in 
excess of production capacity and anticipated 
arrivals from Europe will not go very far 
toward satisfying requirements. 


CHARLESTON 


Shortage of All Materials Continues. Box Car 
Situation Improving. Sulphate of Ammonia 
Prices Advance. Organics Prices High. 
Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer’" 

CHARLESTON, January 5, 1948. 

Sales of tax tags in November were the 
highest on record for 16 states which indi- 
cates a heavy movement of mixed goods to 
the farmers. All mineral fertilizer materials 
continue short of the demand as manufac- 
turers strive to produce enough mixed fer- 
tilizers to meet the call from farmers. 


Organics.—Demand for organics continues 
light from the fertilizer trade, but the market 
on blood and tankage from the feed trade is 
fairly strong. South American organics con- 
tinue priced out of the market. Domestic 
nitrogenous remains at around $6.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($7.90 per unit N), in bulk, f.o.b. 
midwestern production point. 


Castor Pomace.—There are no additional 
offerings of castor pomace and shipments are 
confined to contract buyers. 


Potash—No easement in the demand for 
fertilizer purposes can be noticed as all fer- 
tilizer manufacturers apparently are short of 
their expected needs. Producers continue to 
liquidate accumulated stocks and with the 
easement, slightly, of the tight situation on 
box cars, it is still a gradual process of de- 
creasing the stocks at the mines. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues to ex- 
ceed available supply although the imported 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


To provide the maximum of this important 
plant food we are operating full capacity at 
Trona . . . 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 





THREE ELEPHANT 


wm BORA 


B86. Us. PAT. OFF. 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a 
lack of Boron in the soil can result in deficiency 
diseases which seriously impair the yield and 
quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow 


_ the recommendations of your local County 
Agent or State Experimental Stations. 





AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 EAST 42nd STREET iiss NEW YORK CITY 


231 S. LA SALLE STREET 214 WALTON BUILDING 609 S. GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


‘Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America” 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


nitrate of soda is fairly well on schedule. 
Importations on Chilean nitrate of soda are 
reported at 637,000 tons for 1947 /48 against 
533,300 tons in 1946 /47. Domestic production 
continues hampered by shortage of raw ma- 
terials. The price on Chilean nitrate of soda 
is now $48.00 per ton in bags at the ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—It is expected that 
around February 1st there will be a greater 
range in prices. Prices have been running 
$35.00 to $40.00 per ton in bulk at the ovens. 
Demand continues exceedingly strong with 
little prospect of the supply staisfying every- 
one during 1948. 


Dried Ground Blood.—The market position 
continues firm with stocks limited. Prime 
interest is from the feed trade with practically 
no interest from the fertilizer trade at the 
present levels of price at around $10.75 per 
unit of ammonia ($13.07 per unit N), f.o.b. 


midwestern point in bulk. 


Tankage-—The New York and Chicago 
prices are around $10.50 to $10.75 ($12.76 to 


= $13.07 per unit N), with the market rather 
») quiet. 


Superphosphate-—Stocks continue short 


} practically throughout the country. Demand 


from the midwest is particularly strong and, 
n spite of heavy production this year, supply 


>) is not expected to take care of this demand. 


Phosphate Rock.—Movement is very heavy 
to the limit of availability of box cars. The 
box car situation has improved gradually, but 
contract commitments hold the market tight. 


©) Some acidulators complain of inability to get 
)| their entire wants. 


November Sulphate of Ammonia 

The figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that production of by-product sulphate 
of ammonia during November continued at 
top levels. Production totaled 71,998 tons, a 
drop of 2.4 per cent from the October output 


Sulphate Ammonia 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


itil Viele) ite) F-wslel. 
HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 


Production 
November, 1947 
October, 1947 
November, 1946 
Jan.-Nov., 1947 
Jan.-Nov., 1946 

Shipments 
November, 1947 
October, 1947 
November, 1946 

Stocks on hand 
November 30, 1947 
October 31, 1947 
November 30, 1946 


Tons 

71,998 
73,741 
59,293 


746,082 
586,636 


69,877 
69,153 
69,251 


32,241 
31,104 
35,389 


Ammonia Liquor 


Tons NH; 
2,098 
2,188 
2,437 


23,496 
22,778 


1,913 
1,916 
2,121 


783 
757 
805 














Better Packaging 
| — 


Check the savings you can make with a St. Regis Packaging System and you'll 
see why progressive fertilizer producers use this modern, streamlined, low- 


cost method. Here’s a quick summary: 


@ The St. Regis 160-FB packer fills and corner. The valve closes automatically 
weighs 12 to 16 bags per minute on a when bags are discharged from the packer. 
straight run of a single grade of fertilizer. e Multiwalls keep fertilizer dry and free- 
flowing when special bag construction is 


used...win ready acceptance from cus- 
packing machine. Labor costs are cut. Sonseirs cual dedlers. 


@ Only one operator is needed for each 


@ No bag closing equipment is necessary. e Multiwalls are easy to handle, clean 
Bags are filled through a valve in one and sift-proof. 


For complete details on this 

high-speed, low-cost pack- 

aging method, call or write ' 

the nearest St. Regis office. nou) ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
; SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Avenue * CHICAGO 1: 230 North Michigan Avenue * BALTIMORE 2: 3925 O'Sullivan Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery Street * ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton Street ° Offices in Other Principal Cities — 


ae eas 1s, 
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of 73,741 tons, which is accounted for by the 
one less working day during November. For 
the first 11 months of the year, production 
amounted to 746,082 tons, an increase of 27 
per cent over the same portion of 1946. 
Shipments during November were about 
equal to production, leaving stocks on hand 
at producers plants of 32,241 tons. 


SECONDARY AND MINOR ELEMENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 

faced with the problem of a possible guarantee 
of the amount of calcium in a fertilizer 
material or mixture. Should the manufact- 
urer of superphosphate, for example, be per- 
mitted to guarantee the Ca content of this 
product? In this case, consideration must be 
given to the fact that, although Ca is an 
essential element in plants, the greatest need, 
in acid-soil areas, is for an alkaline form of it. 
Nevertheless CaSo, is used as a fertilizer for 
peanuts. It is also being applied in ever- 
increasing tonnages as a corrective for alkali 
in arid regions and as an agent to improve the 
drainage of certain types of ponded areas in 
humid regions. If the manufacturer is to be 
permitted to give a guarantee of the Ca con- 
tent of this product, it would seem necessary 
to indicate the form in which it was present. 

In regions that are far removed from indus- 
trial areas, it may be necessary to apply some 
form of sulphur as a fertilizer. This is the 
only one of the mineral nutrients that is likely 
to be applied in the elemental form. This 
provides a special excuse for having the 
guarantee expressed in terms of the element. 
In most cases, however, the S could be applied 
to better advantage as a regular constituent 
of superphosphate or of ammonium sulphate. 

Sodium presents another case that merits 
special consideration. It is known that this 
element has value in crop production. In 
some cases it appears to serve directly as a 
plant nutrient, the members of the beet family 
being notable for their high content of Na. 
In other cases Na apparently has value as a 
partial substitute for K. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that producers of NaNO;, NaCl, 
and Na2SO, might desire to sell their products 
as sources of Na for use on the land. Since 
Na would be a possible competitor of K, it 
would appear logical to have it guaranteed in 
terms of Na,O. The logic of this is more 
apparent than real, however, since 100 pounds 
Na,O could be credited with a substitutive 
value equivalent to 152 pounds of KO. 

The case for chlorine presents another type 
of problem in that the guarantees for this 
element have usually been made in terms of 


its maximum rather than its minimum per- 
centage. It has been found the KC1 is 
usually more effective than K,SO, or KNO; 
in increasing crop yields. In terms of the 
quality of certain crops, however, it is desir- 
able that the C1 content be limited. Thus it 
is generally agreed that the C1 content of 
fertilizers for the finer grades of smoking 
tobacco should not exceed 2 per cent. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the effects of C1 on yield may be indirect 
rather than direct. For example, it has been 
found that plants with a high C1 content 
suffer less during periods of drouth than those 
in which the C1 has been replaced by SQ,. 
The special point of difference between this 
element and some of the others is that the 
guarantee must be for its maximum per- 
centage. 

A third group of elements that must be 
considered includes those that are known to be 
of greater importance to animals and man 
than to plants. Two notable examples are 
iodine and cobalt. In such cases the question 
arises as to whether or not these elements 
should be fed directly to animals by way of 
their salt. Livestock men offer little opposi- 
tion to this procedure, but human nutritionists 
appear to favor having these elements become 
a part of the plant before they are consumed 


Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
€ 
We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 





@ 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE COBPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Bales Agente: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Bakes 
Washington, D. C. AF 155 East 44th 8. 
440 The Woodward Bidg. A New York, N. Y. 

A Mark of Te Reliability 
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It Takes One Man 


TO OPERATE A CHEMICO ACID PLANT 
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Operating costs of Chemico plants are low ... 
and here is one reason: CONSERVATION OF 
MANPOWER. 


For 34 years Chemico engineers have been 
developing methods of controlling and check- 
ing plant performance from a central loca- 
tion, The need for operating personnel has 
been reduced in some cases to the irre- 
ducible minimum of ONE MAN. 


In Chemico-built contact acid plants 
for example, this one man can keep 
watch on a group of instruments which 





continuously report performance of the entire 
plant . .. make SOs gas analyses and efficiency 
calculations . .. and keep the plant in perfect 
operation UNASSISTED. 


Such efficiency is not developed overnight. 


It is the result of experience gained in build- 
ing hundreds of heavy chemical plants. 
This priceless asset is perhaps the major 
reason why you should commission 
Chemico to design and build your heavy 
chemical plants. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
European Technical Representative: Cyanamid Products, Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London W. C. 2, England Cables: Chemiconst, New York 


“Chemico plants are profitable investments” 
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by man. It is to be expected that some farmers 
will also prefer the soil-plant route to their 
livestock, and they are quite likely to be 
encouraged in this by the fertilizer manu- 
facturer. Assuming that the manufacturer 
desires to do so, should he be permitted to add 
and guarantee small amounts of I and Co, and 
such other elements as may later be found to 
belong to this group? 


‘Si, Al, and Fe 

Finally, it must be remembered that all 
crude fertilizer materials contain Si, Al and, 
Fe, sometimes in considerable percentages. 
Each of these elements has been applied to 
soils to good effect. Soluble Si appears to be 
of value per se for some plants and to have a 
partial substitutive value for P in others. It 
also effects a release of fixed P. Al is believed 
to have more of a negative than positive value 
to most plants, yet aluminum sulphate is 
applied to good effect on soils on which such 
plants as azaleas, rhododendrons, and moun- 
tain laurel are being grown. Most soils contain 
an abundance of Fe, yet iron sulfate is being 
regularly applied to pineapple plants growing 
on certain highly manganiferous soils in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Some fertilizer manufacturer might want to 
guarantee the Si, Al, or Fe content of some 
special brand-of fertilizer. If this were per- 
mitted, then it would seem illogical to object 


to the inclusion in the guarantee of any . 


element that might be contained in the fertil- 
izer, assuming that a certain degree of use- 
fulness of the element could be demonstrated. 
It must be kept in mind that many of the 
raw products from which fertilizers are made 
contain small amounts of a_ considerable 
number and variety of elements that have 
received little consideration either by soil 
chemists or plant physiologists or by the 
fertilizer industry. 

The preceeding comments present an over- 
all picture of the problems that are involved 
in adding to the older N-P-K guarantees those 
of other elements that appear necessary if 
the manufacturer is to meet the current needs 
of fertilizer users. It would seem that consid- 
eration must be given not only to the prepara- 
tion of a list of elements for which guarantees 
may be made, but the least amount of each for 
which credit may be claimed. The allowable 
minima for those minor elements that have 
value only to the consuming animal and not 
to the plant should be much larger for fertil- 
izers than for feeds, since only a portion of any 
element that may be applied to the soil can 
be recovered in the crop producedimmediately 
after its application. 


It seems important to point out that the 
need for minor elements in the growing of 
plants and animals is widespread. In propor- 
tion as higher acre yields are striven for by 
the use of larger amounts of N—P-K fertilizers 
and the planting of improved hybrids, such 
deficiencies will become more serious. It 
must be kept in mind, also, that higher yields 
not only increase the quantity of any given 
element that is required by the crop but thay 
also dilute the crop’s content of the elements 
required by the animals that consume them. 

As a concluding paragraph, it may be well 
to point out that much of the popularity of 
animal manures and composts may have its 
explanation in the great variety of mineral 
elements which such materials contain. Ani- 
mal manures may supply missing minor 
elements that have been carried many. miles 
from their point of origin by way of grain 
feeds. The compost pile often contains refuse 
of plants that have come from the four corners 
of the earth. When all the facts about such 
products are known, it should be possible to 
take the mystery out of manures. Once the 
guesswork has been resolved, inorganic ma- 
nures of greatly superior quality can be pro- 
duced. They will have the advantage that 
they can be exactly reproduced at will. 


SULPHURIC ACID 
CONTACT PLANTS 


ALSO 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
AMMONIA OXIDATION 

PLANTS 


NICOLAY TITLESTAD CORP. 
11 West 42nd Street SOSEAN CHE 


MICAL 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. a 
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STARVES... 


And even the richest farmland some time will—unless 
wisely replenished and brought to highest fertility through 
the use of the correct fertilizers. 





Many of the best fertilizers are compounded with potash— 
a vital soil nutrient which provides increased soil fertility, 
and greater resistance to disease and drought. 


Sunshine State Potash is building the fertility of millions 
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FERTILIZER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Continued from page 11) 


hot weather. It has been suggested that even 
corn does not prefer our high soil temperatures 
during the latter part of its growing season. 
This may explain why we make our best 
yields of corn on cool bottom lands, or during 
wet seasons, or from early plantings. And it 
may be that for this reason our corn yields 
may never average as high as those of North 
Carolina and Virginia. The fact, however, 
that we can grow a variety of crops for 12 
months of the year should be capitalized upon 
by our farmers and, as far as is practical, 
every square yard of every farm in this State 
should have a growing crop on it every day during 
the year. 

The surface soils of South Carolina are light 
in texture, and respond beautifully to the 
plow; that is, taking the soils of the State as a 
whole, they are well-drained, sandy soils, and 
sandy soils are easy to cultivate. Of course, 
the soils of the coastal plain are much lighter 
than the soils of the Piedmont. What clays 
we have in general cultivation are largely in 
the Piedmont. This physical condition of our 
soils is a distinct advantage that should be 
more appreciated by our farmers. You fertil- 
izer men also should be immensely interested 
in this characteristic of the South Carolina 
soils, for such soils respond beautifully to 
fertilization. 

Organic Matter Needed 

The surface soils of South Carolina are also 
light in color, for their organic matter content 
is unfortunately low. The high rainfall and 
temperature to which these soils have been 
subjected have oxidized or burned out the 
organic matter so that today they probably 
do not contain more than about an average 
of 16,000 pounds of organic matter per acre. 
This is hardly more than one-tenth of the 
organic matter found in many soils of more 
favored agricultural regions, such as the 
American corn belt. 

The tilth of South Carolina soils can be 
further improved through the addition of 
more organic matter in the form of barnyard 
manure and green manuring crops. These 
practices should be encouraged, for commercial 
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fertilizers will not take their place entirely. 
We must not forget, however, that the im- 
provement of South Carolina soils in this 
direction is limited, for the saturation point of 
South Carolina soils for organic matter is 
hardly more than twice their present organic 
matter content. The optimum organic matter 
content of our soils is probably much higher 
than their saturation point. Optimum organic 
matter content in South Carolina soils appears 
to be an impossibility. The climate of South 
Carolina has set a limit to the quantity of 
organic matter our soils can hold. Unfor- 
tunately for us, nature has set the pop valve 
too low. This we should recognize, for this 
fact alone must alter our approach in South 
Carolina and in the South to all soil manage- 
ment problems as compared with that followed 
by our northern neighbors. 
Lime Program Important 

The acidity of South Carolina soils is much 
too high for the most profitable production of 
the crops, other than tobacco, that we attempt 
to produce. Director Cooper of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station has 
been ding-donging this idea into the minds of 
South Carolina farmers for a dozen years or 
more. These soils are much too acid to allow 
the proper utilization of the fertilizers you 
manufacture and sell to the farmer. This is a 
really serious situation in the State and I 
think you fertilizer men could afford to and 
should give the problem more study. Jf you 
are really desirous of seeing to it that the farmers 
of South Carolina reap the greatest returns from 
the fertilizers you sell them, you will get behind 
a lime program in this State, soul and shoulder. 
Soil acidity in South Carolina can be whipped 
—there is probably enough lime in South 
Carolina to cover every cultivated field many 
feet deep. There is no excuse for allowing the 
soil acidity problem to continue to plague our 
farmers and to hold in check the profits they 
could otherwise obtain from the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The need for commercial fertilizer in the 
United States first developed, as would natu- 
rally be expected, in the older agricultural 
areas along our Atlantic coast. But once the 
need became apparent, the expansion in the 
use of commercial fertilizers made its greatest 
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progress in the southeastern States, of which 
South Carolina is a member. The layman 
and, I find, some fertilizer men in South 
Carolina are not aware of the real reason for 
this. The reason is due largely to two facts: 
(1) the geographical location of South Carolina 
in the humid region of the world, and (2) the 
nature of the clay component of South 
Carolina soils. 


Low Fertility Soils 

As I said before, South Carolina is almost 
a sub-tropical land. Its surface soils are gray 
in color, low in organic matter, and have been 
highly leached. The subsoils are largely reds 
and yellows, showing again that this land has 
been subjected to high temperatures and rain- 
fall and, because of this, has become highly 
oxidized and hydrated. Under such a con- 
dition it is only natural to expect to find soils 
of low fertility, a fact that has been observed 
under similar conditions all over the world. 
Climate such as we have brings about a 
relatively rapid breakdown, geologically speak- 
ing, of soil minerals and, as a result, great 
quantities of nutrient elements are thus re- 
leased through the ages for plant consumption, 
for soil absorption, or for loss by leaching. 
Unfortunately, however, these processes also 
bring about the deterioration of the soil clay 
minerals. As a result, the clay now found in 
South Carolina soils is mostly the mineral 
Kaolinite which in some respects is just about 
the poorest clay mineral we could desire for 
nutritional purposes. Kaolinite has (1) a low 
saturation point for water, that is, a low water- 
holding capacity, and (2) a low saturation point 
for fertility, that is, a low base-exchange 
capacity. So it did not help us very much to 
have nature release through the ages tre- 
mendous quantities of plant nutrients from 
minerals, since we did not have a clay, or soil 
bank, to hold it until such time as our farmers 
of today desired to use it. As a result this 
fertility was taken away in drainage. 


Summary 

Summarizing the situation in South Caro- 
lina, we must conclude that when South 
Carolina was first settled our supply, or bank 
account, of fertility was low but we did not 
then need fertilizers. However, only two to 
five generations of continuous farming of 
many soils in the State have been enough to 
close out, in the main, the original bank 
account of nutrients. As this date of nutrient 
bankruptcy approached, it became necessary to 
supplement our low reserves with commercial 
nutrients. Today, regardless of an excellent 
climate and regardless of possessing soils with 
a good physical condition, South Carolina 
crop yields are low because: (1) crops do not get 
an optimum supply of water every day during 
their growing season, and (2) crops do not get 
a sufficient amount of nutrients every day 
during their growing period. To remedy the 
first defect it appears that we can do little if 
it is impractical to irrigate. Suitable com- 
mercial fertilizers correctly applied may be the 
answer to the second defect. What profitable 
agriculture we have in South Carolina is 
almost entirely dependent on the use. of 
commercial fertilizers. Furthermore, the 
chance of greatly building up our soil bank 
bank account of fertility with commercial 
fertility is not great—our bank is just too 
small. 


It would appear, then, that our farmers of 
South Carolina are doomed to continue to 
apply, in the main, annual and split applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers. When we 
recall that all of our soils are drouthy, due to 
their Kaolinitic clay content, and that the 
distribution of our annual rainfall is faulty, we 
should begin to appreciate the basic factors 
underlying the fertilizer problems in South 
Carolina and the part that irrigation and the 
judicious use of commercial fertilizers might 
play in any profitable system of farming 
adopted by the farmers of the State. 





KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 
AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 





FOR 
LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 








FARMING affects your Business! 


Improve your position with your farmer customers 
by informing them on matters pertaining to profit- 
able farm operation. You will find professional 
help to this end in the 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 

published by the oldest and largest farm manage- 
ment and ap —- organization. . . . A cumulative 
reference volume of 450 pages of vital statistical 
facts and information, in strong loose-leaf binder. 
This is kept always up-to-date with twice-monthly 
releases, interpreting trends and predicting out- 
look on prices, ene. markets, shortages and 
surpluses ahead. It will help you help your farmer 
customers. ... The $10 reference volume and twice- 
monthly releases for six months, $15. Releases 
thereafter, $10 per year. Write for Free Sample 


Releases. 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
Box 711, 5581 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Z HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
PAPER MILL AND. BAG FACTORY - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 










re " Designed, refined and simplified with the collaboration of widely 
A Laboratory MUST recognized authorities in the fertilizer field, the MIKRO-SAMPLMILL 
« h| f meets all the exacting requirements for exclusive laboratory use. It will 
ed y or handle a wide variety of materials including mixed feeds and grains, 
but was fashioned primarily for the grinding of analytical samples of 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY fertilizer materials and mixtures up to 7 per cent of free moisture. 
Samples having a higher moisture content can readily be ground by 
the admixture of diatomaceous earth. 
ma Its Peak Merits 
Bench Model ‘ Assurance Against Contamination through smooth interior surfaces and 
= - liberal use of stainless steel... Reduced Cleaning Time due to instant 
accessibility of all parts. Complete and thorough cleaning between 
batches generally a matter of only 1/% minutes ... Maximum Recovery. 
With reasonable care in cleaning, loss of material is negligible even in 
samples as small as 10 gms... Easy Replacements through standardiza- 
tion of design... Extreme Simplicity. One-piece rotor, screen and feed- 
screw can be removed, cleaned and replaced with remarkable speed 
and ease even by unskilled operator. 

















For complete details, write for your copy of our new 
MIKRO-SAMPLMILL Bulletin 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
16 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 1908 


TWO TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


en} ae 








Price (f. o. b. Summti, N. J.) 


Bench Model ......... $240.00 
Floor Model ........... $260.00 
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THE FERTILIZER SITUATION FOR 1947-48 
(Continued from page 8) 


cluding Hawaii and Puerto Rico, will proba- 
bly exceed 17 million tons, containing around 
3.6 million tons of actual plant food. This will 
be a record quantity. Mixed fertilizers prob- 
ably will continue to be somewhat more read- 
ily available than straight materials. 

The previous record consumption was last 
year, when about 3.3 million tons of plant 
food were used in the form of well over 15 
million tons of prepared fertilizer. From 1935 
to 1939 the yearly average use of fertilizer 
was slightly less than 1.5 million tons of plant 
food contained in nearly 7.5 million tons of 
fertilizer. 

The percentage of plant food in prepared 
fertilizer has been increasing for a number of 
years and this continued even during the 
war period. However, the plant food content 
of the fertilizers distributed to farmers has 
not increased as rapidly in the last 15 years 
as the plant food content of the materials 
from which the fertilizers are made. Further 
increases in average plant food content could 
reduce the cost of transporting and handling 
fertilizer, and thus bring savings in the cost 
of fertilizers to farmers. 

Fertilizer consumption has increased in all 
parts of the country since records were 
started in 1900. The most rapid increase has 
been during and following World War II. 
Consumption at present is more than double 
that of prewar. Although the greatest per- 


centage increase in the use of fertilizer has , 


been in the Midwestern and Western States, 
the largest tonnage increases have been in 
the South and Southeast. Undoubtedly con- 
sumption in most areas would have increased 
much more had supplies been available. 


Army Fertilizer Program 
Nitrogen fertilizer is being produced by the 
U. S. Army at Government ordnance plants 
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for use by Occupation Authorities. This is 
being used to bolster agricultural production 
in the zones of Germany, Japan, and south 
Korea for which the United States has re- 
sponsibility. The program is designed to ease 
the occupation job in these areas without 
cutting down on commercial supplies of fer- 
tilizer available to farmers in the United 
States. 

The output from the Army program is not 
included in the tables and discussions of com- 
mercial supplies in this report. No part of the 
commercial supply of nitrogen is being taken 
by the Army. 

The Army nitrogen fertilizer program calls 
for monthly production of 65 thousand tons 
of ammonium nitrate. On an annual basis 
this represents approximately 250 thousand 
tons of nitrogen. This production is based 
upon three major operations as follows: 


(1) The output of three anhydrous ammonia 
plants: Cactus Ordnance Works at 
Dumas, Tex.; Morgantown Ordnance 
Works at Morgantown, W. Va.; and the 
Ohio River Ordnance Works at West 
Henderson, Ky. 

Four other plants are used for converting 
the ammonia into ammonium nitrate solu- 
tion. They are located at Lawrence, 
Kans.; Joliet, Ill.; Radford, Va.; and 
Charlestown, Ind. 

The final step in making the fertilizer, 
namely, processing the ammonium nitrate 
solution into solid ammonium nitrate, is 
done at five plants located at Grand 
Island, Nebr.; Burlington, lowa; Carbon- 
dale, Ill; Fremont, Nebr.; and Apco, 
Ohio. 


(2) 


(3) 


Because of the decentralized operation and 
the excessive amounts of freight involved, the 
cost of this fertilizer to the Army is far above 
the prices prevailing for commercial nitrogen. 





THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 


Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Motels . QD. Materiils 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 











BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C CABLE ADDRESS: . 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ILL, 








cut fertilizer Packaging Costs , 





Cut packaging time and operating costs... sell fertilizer packaged the 
— _— “ way farmers prefer—by using a Bagpaker E-1 (illustrated). All Bag- 
Working with filled bags, | Pakers sew a “cushion-stitch” closure that's the strongest part of the 
TS boos mee minute seg, «—-« Open-mouth multiwall paper bag—yet the bag opens easily and 


prea pene foo eng" tual quickly. Write Bagpak for details. 


veyor and sewing head. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 


International Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Joplin, Mo., Baltimore, Los Angeles. 

In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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SPECIALIZING 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 
Burlap Bags 


SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 





Established 1915 H. H. MelVER 


M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 


® Sulphuric Acid 
® Nitrogenous Materials 
® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
® Phosphate Rock 
® Bone Meals 
® Oil Mill Products 
® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 
® Dry Rendered Tankage 
© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Cotton Bags 


Charleston, S. C. 
Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 





General offices: HURT BUILDING 
. ATLANTA, GA, 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. : 


Diuist offé 1 


Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Albany, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Augusta, Ga. Sandusky, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Nashville, Tenn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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BUYERS' GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDE=“'TO'ALL THE ADVER- 
_TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER" 





AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 
Doane Agricuitural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer. Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Il. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

BAG’ CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J,, New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 

BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator “°° 8 0°" t* > 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


¢( AIEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Auber & Company, New York City 
[nternational Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, i’ 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


GHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 


CYANAMID ; ae 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Ci') 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicagy, | 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Auanta Utility Work- The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The  J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mac::. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LIMESTONE 

American Agvicultural Chemical Co., New York City 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS- and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, 111. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pulverizing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Fo.ndry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY=Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Il. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oi] Company, El! Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemica! Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackie, Frank R., New York City. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il} 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Tilestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Che 1ical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Cuicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, J ass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturdevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
SULPAURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, Ill. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 

Fla 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York C'ty. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 

Fla 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Coe., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York , 


27 5 ae 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn......... 1 
—- Potash and Chemical Corp., New on™ 
BOS sara ceten va cares Mert aa eis wldindS ¥.5 4a 810 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............. 30 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ............. 29 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga........ — 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City..... Front Cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo............++: 3 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa............. 28 
Chase Bae Co; Chicacolle. 6.0.53408 66s scgee oes. 5 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City......21 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Dixie Chemical Div., 
Chicago, Tl, .. .scsss. a(clér Seek Seats ree 2nd Cover 
Doane Agricultural Service, St Louis, Mo..........26 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 28 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............- 34 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va... . .2 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 


Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill......... — 
Huber Co., L. W.. New York City. .........0..-- —_ 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
od eee eree rrr ee sere ack Cover 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New bien 

1 RRR NCES CECH TRE RCR aOR IDET oF BRE CAR, St Bea 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City................14 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa..........++eeeeee 34 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............+-- 33 
Kent Mill Co,, Brooklyn, N.Y ........0606eesseres 26 
Lion Oil Company, E! Dorado, Ark...........-++- — 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C........- 30 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La........-.-++-- _ 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 34 


. 


Potash Co. of America, New York — ...3rd Cover 
Pulverizing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J.. i sae 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio..........-- — 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md...... — 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago: fil..........cicecssesees 34 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. ........ shies eccinloee 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga..........-- 34 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
AC aa ae ene RB retenCe Conn e nor urea 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo........+-- 6 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, meee 
WN itt raters sistas 2 cinieasis oases s sieiaaieseiale Oe 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City...........++- 19 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass........--++++++ —_ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City........-- 25 


Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City... .22 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 

PR SIN PEN rigor’) 5555s oie) 6: ssa ng scoass eiasieies.oic'e sisieie'® 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill........+++- 
United States Potash Co., New York City.......-- 23 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... 18 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md........--- 34 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS , 


Thie ie our Fig. 646 Nozzle. Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K" Clam Shell for se- 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- — 

phate Gases. Made for “full” \aA vere superphosphate diggi handli 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and eS } oe resianupeiateiasts,. 
“Everdur.” We also make — THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass om 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays a 
o d b 1 I ch b 
woray sulphur aera pane || GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate e : 

Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate By { 

Taneet Cusamation, Octet Weigher and peg ed for - ol Rees PER «3s [SENS 

ional Cottonsee roducts Association at Savannah; also 

Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association KEENER Wb yen Of oe TAG MAK E R S 
115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 




















WILEY & CompPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD 
Chemists ‘ ; 








Tankage 327 
Blood South 
Bone . ; La Salle 

All ; Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 


A 








Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 

The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4.00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY ‘riaveruta 3. Pa. 




















ITiCiiina@eiy i mo foe Ce 


You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P. C. A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 


patience are greatly appreciated. 


} 


POTASH COMPANY Ot ew, We eo | 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE... 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Blidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Improved Manufacturing Operations and 
Larger Yields of Quality Crops 
BOTH — with INTERNATIONAL POTASH 


| You and your customers both benefit 
ypreRlion, | when you use International Potash. It 
| 


enables you to cut costs and speed 
POTASH 


| 

manufacturing operations — and pro- 
ha nel quality fertilizers which will 
help your farm customers get larger, more profitable 
crop yields. 

Many fertilizer plant operators tell us they like the un- 
usual mechanical condition of International Potash. They 
appreciate the free-flowing characteristics of its clean, dry 
granular crystals. Its workability is an important factor 
in unloading, mixing, bagging. 

International Potash is produced from our mines at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, and is available in the grades you 
need to produce quality fertilizers that will satisfy the 
demand of the farmers you serve. 


MURIATE OF POTASH * SULPHATE OF POTASH 
SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia) 


POYASH DIVISION 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


> General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
| Sales Offices: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Chicago 6; Volunteer Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


4 








Sek .* + 


